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A COUNCIL HELD WITH THE WiINNEBAGoES, | ©4¢h male over 18 years of age. They also 
wish it laid off immediately for the same 
i Matnttatiits Omama, 6th mo. 10th, 1869. | reason, and are willing for their own money 
Dear friend,—I transmit to thee herewith to Re wied Sek neeveping <6 Sani Sing S- oer 
; ; : ‘| ner-stones, as there is no appropriation for it 
an account of the proceedings of my first| }y Concress 
council with the Indians. It was held with| a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the Winnebagoes, and Edward Painter who I was oe much interested in reading thy 
was present took notes of what was said, letter of 6th mo. 3d, and am glad the Presi- 
giving the substance of the speeches. I have | dent _ determined that every ‘agency in 
since held councils with the Omahas and the | ‘is Superintendency shall be filled by 
Pawnees, and intend to send thee some ac- Friends. 1 am well satisfied with the nomi- 
count of them as soon as I have time. My | 2@ton of Howard White, and hope he will 
time has been very closely occupied, so much | ©°M® £005 for hie Crier one much needed. 
so that I had to write nearly all last First- I agree with thee in thinking that the hand 
day in order to inform the Conimissioner | f Divine Providence is manifest in the events 
of Indian affairs of the condition of things | OW transpiring. I believe good will be done, 
at the Wianebago and Omaha Reserya-| but perhaps not so speedily as some may ex- 
tions. . pect. It takes a long time to change the 
The former of these tribes are entitled by a| habits of a people. : 
law of Congress to an allotment of 80 acres| I wish I could have a good long talk with 
to each family in severalty, which the Secre-|thee, and hope to have that pleasure this 
tary of the Interior is required to have as-|summer. A man here has engaged to build 
signed thems Thou wilt observe by the pro-|a house to rent to me, and to have it ready 
ceedings that their objections have been| by the 10th of next month. The cellar is just 
removed and they have agreed to accept it.|dug. This is a fast place, and I have got to 
They wish it done forthwith, in order that| scribbling so fast that I fear it will be diffi- 
they may have some of it broken up this | cult for thee to read it. This evening I am 
summer, so as to be in a condition to plant} to see some persons who incline to unite with 
next spring. It ought to be plowed within| us for Divine worship. There are many here 
60 days if possible. connected with Friends by birth, or who 
The Omahas are entitled under a treaty to| have associated with us. 
160 acres to each family, and 40 acres to| Thy cordial friend, S. M. JANNEY. 
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322 FRIENDS’ 
Proceedings of a Council held with the Winne- 
bago Indians at the Reservation in Nebraska, 
on the 2d of Sixth month, 1869. 

The chiefs and head men, with many other 
Indians and some of their squaws, being as- 
sembled in front of the Agent’s house, the 
council was opened by Col. H. B. Denman, 
the former Superintendent, who said to them 
(in substance) through an interpreter: Your 
great father at Washington has sent to you 
in my place, as Superintendent, Mr. Janney, 
a member of the Society of Friends, ur Qua- 
kers, who have always been the friends of the 
Indians. The Friends are spread through all 
the States, and some of them are near the 
seat of Government, where they will be able 
to exercise much influence, and to protect 
you better than I have been able to dow” 


















ADD@ESS OF 8S. M. JANNEY. 


Brothers,—I am glad to have an opportu- 
nity of speaking to the Winnebagoes. I have 
always felt a deep interest in the welfare of 
my red brethren, and I am now come to tell 
you that I wish to do you all the good I can. 
Siue that many wrongs have been com- 
mitted by white men against the Indians, and 
that in times past the Government has not 
been always just in dealing with you; but I 
feel assured that your great father at Wash- 
ington, who now executes the laws, intends 
to protect you in your rights, and to do you 
all the good in his power. He has been a 
great warrior, but has declared that his 
policy toward the red man is peace. As a 
proot of this, he has appointed for his Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, General E. 8. Par- 
ker, the chief of an Indian tribe, who will 
watch over your welfare, and he has sent 
your friends to act as Superintendent and 
Agents. 

Brathers, I do not come here to make you 
many promises that I cannot fulfil. It is 
best to make few promises, and always to 
keep them. You know that we cannot always 
prevail on the great council of our nation, 
the Congress of the United States, to do all 
that we would wish for the Indians. They 
have a great deal of business on hand when 
they meet in Washington, and the just claims 
of the Indians are often delayed too long. 
We hope they will do better hereafter. 

I am informed that one of your complaints 
- is, that the 80 acres of land to be allotted to 

the head of each of your families, under a 
law of Congress, is too small, and that you 
are unwilling to accept it. I acknowledge it 
is too small; but I wish you to consider that 
you hold as your common property the whole 
of this beautiful and rich reservation. If 
each family should have a patent for eighty 
acres, to plant and to build a house on, you 
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would still have the remainder for your com- 
mon property as you have it now; you could 
still cultivate the large field together as you 
do now, and we will do all we can to havea 
law passed by Congress to convey to every 
one of you a larger tract. If you do not ac- 
cept what is now allowed you by law, we fear 
that at some future time white men will 
want your land and try to take it from you. 
I advise you to accept of the 80 acres now 
offered to each head of a family, build a house 
on it and enclose it with a good fence, have 
your deeds recorded, and place your title 
beyond the reach of those who may covet 
your land. 

I am glad to find that you have a code of 
laws, a police to keep order, and a court 
composed of your chiefs, to act as judges. 
You must obey the laws and punish wicked- 
ness of every kind; abstain from drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors, keep clear of stealing 
and fighting, and then you will live in com- 
fort and grow strong ; but if you indulge in 
drunkenness and other vices, you will grow 
weak, as a people, and dwindle away. 

You know there isa Great Spirit who 
made all things. He loves all men, and 
blesses all who are good. He sent His Son 
Jesus Christ into the world to show us the 
way of truth. If we keep His command- 
ments, He will protect and bless us here; and 
after we are removed by death, He will make 
us happy forever; but if we are wicked, we 
must suffer for our sins in this life and in the 
life to come. 

The Great Spirit has placed in every one 
of your hearts a teacher to show you what is 
right. When you do right, you feel happy; 
but when you do wrong, you feel troubled and 
ashamed of yourselves. We all have this 
teacher in our hearts, and when we listen to 
it, we are taught by it to love one another 
and to do good to all. 

I wish to speak to you about the treatment 
of — women and the education of your 
children. It is said that some of you,have 
more wives than one, and that you 
liberty to put away your wives and take 
others. This is all wrong, and causes much 
contention and unhappiness among you. 
The Great Spirit in the beginning made one 
man and one woman from whom all mankind 
have sprung; and we know that nearly an 
equal number of boys and girls are born into 
the world, which shows that it was not in- 
tended for a man to have more than one wife. 
A man should love his wife and be faithfal 
to her. He should not impose heavy burdens 
on her and require her to work while he is 
idle. He should not abuse or injure her. 
A woman should love her husband and be 
faithful to him; not provoking him to anger; 


feel at 
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but by gentleness and goodness try to keep 
his affection. 

Your children, if trained up in virtue and 
industry, will be your greatest blessings. In 
order to make them good, you must treat 
them well and set them a good example. I 
am glad to find that you are sending them 
to school. They should be taught to read 
and write and to keep accounts, which will 
make them fit for business, and they should 
be taught to work. You must prepare your- 
selves to become citizens and learn to be 
good farmers, mechanics and traders; then 
you can provide yourselves with all the com- 
forts of life. You have a beautiful and rich 
country; you want houses to live in; and the 
great father at Washington will, I hope, 
give me the means to help you; but you 
must do all you can to help yourselves. 
Speech of Little Decoria, Chief of the Winnebagoes, 

tn reply to Samuel M. Junney’s address. 

Father,—We are very glad to hear what 
you have said; much that our father has 
said has been told us by the father we had 
before. Father, the code of laws we have 
made amongst ourselves is very good, and 
your advice about the allotment of ovr lands 
isalso very good. We want to take your 


advice and get our allotment of land before 
you leave. In case we have the 80 acres 
allotted to us now, we will want the 80 
acres additional after a while, and in a few 
years we will probably have children enough 


to occupy all our land. We want to live as 
you advise us, and act as you desire. Father, 
we are very glad to havea preacher to preach 
to us—we all want to think of God, and 
desire that He may give us grace and hap- 
piness) As you mentioned Jesus Christ to 
us, we think He has not come so far as the 
Indian, and it is therefore, we suppose, that 
we are poor. I am a half part French—as [ 
was born so, [ live with the Indians as I am. 
When I put on the coat and pants, I desired 
to become a Christian, and I told the great 


‘| father I would never take them off. I want 


now to tell you about my visit to Washington. 
When I took the Commissioner by the hand, 
I told him I wanted to make peace with all 
men. I started to Washington from Crow 
Creek. I went to Washington to ask a great 
many favors of them. I did not sleep at all 
until I got there, though it was so far. I told 
him that the United States was a great farm. 
I told him to put me under his arm and to 
be always my friend. He said he would be 
my friend forever, and promised me a great 
many things, and that he would always give 
me money about this time of the year. 
Father, he also. told me that my clothes 
were not good, and that he would give me 
clothes about this time of the year, and that 
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he would give me the same kind of provisions 
that he had himself. I said I would adopt 
his rules, and he said he would give me all 
kinds of farming implements. Father, he 
promised me houses, too, like this house where 
we are, and that the same kind of houses 
should be for all the families; I should also 
have'stoves and dishes and all things to live 
like white people. He also agreed to give 
me hogs, and sheep, and chickens when we 
were divided up into families, as he ad-- 
vised us. He said he would apportion our 
lands amongst us, but that has not been done. 
Healso said he would give us ammunition to 
defend ourselves when we were attacked. [ 
did not ask this favor from our great father 
for nothing. We had sold our lands to him, 
and w@ had a million dollars of ours in his 
treasury. Father, as you came here so svon, 
we were somewhat surprised. We did not 
expect you so soon, but we would like to 
have the 80 acres you advise us to take di- 
vided amongst us. We have been poor for 
the last five years. We have now hardly any 
clothes. The last time goods were divided 
_ we hardly got one shirt apiece. We are hard 
to freeze, but last winter we were nearly 
frozen for want of clothes. You see the 
young men around you,—they have hats and 
clothes such as you wear. You see we want 
to wear the same kind of clothes you do, but 
we can’t get them. Some of us have to make 
hats of grass. We would like to have clothes 
enough such as you have. Father, you ad- 
vise us to work ourselves and not ask our 
women to work. We want all of us to work, 
and we want the great father to give us the 
means to work. We know how to plough 
and how to cultivate our land, and to make 
fences, and all of us want to work. I told 
all of this to the great father when I was in 
Washington. I told him the annuity money 
was a small sum; I could buy needles and 
pins with it, but could notsupport my family 
by so little money. Father, when we wor 

we want greenbacks for our pay; but when 
we go for money, we are told it is away back, or 
at Omaha. They want us to take orders, but 
we want greenbacks for our pay. Father, 
the old-time Winnebagoes told us we had 
eleven hundred thousand dollars in the trea- 
sury, and the annuity money for this was to 
be given to the Indians, so that they could 
learn to work. The great father told us that 
when the annuity money was paid it was to 
be opened on our own Reservation and no- 
where else; but we learn that part of the an- 
nuity money last year was divided somewhere 
else. We hear money was paid to some half- 
breeds in Minnesota. We want our new 
father to inquire about this. Father, we are 
told also that about $500 is to be drawn this 
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A MEMORIAL 


this money was paid them I was very sorry. | Of Rensselaerville Monthly Meeting, concerning 


We are going to do as our new father advises 
us about making our living. This is all I 
have tosay now. We would be glad to have 
our 80 acres, as you have said, and to have a 
patent for it. I hope you will not live far 
from me; I will be glad to come and see you. 

Reply of S. M. Janney to speech of Little 
Decoria.—A_ new father will be sent to your 
Agency before long. I have to tell the Com- 
missioner at Washington about your wants. 
I will come to see you again when the new 
father arrives here. 

Another Indian——When our new father 
comes we want the money and the goods that 
have been promised us. e 

S. M. Janney.—I do not want to promise 
too much—I will do the best I can for you. 


- + ee - 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A CAUTION, 


The “school education of George Fox was 
very limited,” and no doubt this may also be 
said of the tent-makers and fishermen of Gali- 
lee; but they were the chosen and called of 
God to labor in His vineyard on earth, and 
the command of their Divine Master was, 
“Go teach all nations,” &.,. . . “and lo 
I am with you always, even to the end of the 
world.” They were also told to “tarry at 
Jerusalem until endued with power from on 
high.” Thus were they enabled to bear testi- 
mony to the Truth, and patiently to endure 
persecution. So was George Fox qualified to 
stand before kings, potentates and the great 
men of the earth, and plead for liberty of 
conscience for all men, and for pure and un- 
defiled religion before the Omnipotent Father. 

It is evident from these and other circum- 
stanees that it does not require great attain- 
ments in literature and science to enable men 
and women to live a life of righteousness, and 
prepare the soul to worship and adore the 
majesty of Heaven, and perform the service 
He requires of them. 

Making the high profession the Society of 
Friends does of being led and guided by the 
“Spirit of Truth,” I feel a concern very im- 
pressively on my mind that care may be ex- 
ercised by us at this time of great preparation 
for giving the youth of Friends an extended 
school education, lest a dependence be placed 
on it to qualify for religious services, and a 
preference be given to those whose parents 
have it in their power to educate their off- 
spring highly, to the neglect of those whose 
limited circumstances will not allow it. 

As I dare not do otherwise than faithfully 
give this caution, | hope it may be accepted 
by my friends, whose prosperity in every sense 
I sincerely desire. E.xana Woop. 


our beloved Friend Marra Rusumore, 

deceased, approved by Duanesburgh Quar- 

terly Meeting, N. Y., and examined by the 

Meeting for Sufferings. 

“A life of four-score years unswervingly 
devoted to carrying out the highest convic- 
tions of duty, in all the various relations of 
life, will admit at least of a passing notice. 

Our dear friend was born in 1786, in 
Cattskill, Greene Co., State of N. Y. Her 
parents were Thomas and Miriam Rushmore; 
the latter not then a member among Friends, 
From early childhood she was of a sober, cir- 
cumspect deportment, never, it is believed, in- 
dulging in the vanities and follies so incident 
to youth. 

She became a member of our Society at her 
own request, but at what age is not now cer- 
tainly known, yet evidently early in life, as 
she was not unfrequently heard to say in her 
exhortations for the encouragement of others, 
that she had been a diligent attender of 
Friends’ Meetings from her childhood. For 
some years of her early life she resided twelve 
miles from Meeting, the road a rugged, moun- 
tainous one; which distance she often per- 
formed on horseback and alone; seldom al- 
lowing the roughness of the roads or the in- 
clemency of the weather to prevent her at- 
tendance. At an early age she took a lively 
interest in Meetings for Discipline, and was 
usefully employed in them for some three- 
score years, satisfactorily filling the appoint- 
ments of Clerk of her Preparative and Month- 
ly Meetings, also those of Overseer and Elder 
for many years, and for the last twenty-five 
years of her life she was an acknowledged 
Minister in the Society. Her offerings were 
mostly brief, but pertinent, lively, and salu- 
tary, and she was several times engaged in the 
important service of visiting families, for 
which she was especially gifted. 

A short time before the separation among 
Friends in 1828, she accompanied her beloved 
friend, Ruth Spencer, on a religious visit to 
some parts of Canada, performing the visit of 
several hundred miles in the depth of win- 
ter, over a road obstructed much of the way 
by an accumulation of snow, through a sparse- 
ly settled country, with long stretches of un- 
broken wilderness, rendering the journey both 
painful and perilous. It was, however, ac- 
complished without accident, and proved a 
most opportune visit; the minds of many 
Friends having been much unsettled by the 
labors of some preceding visitors to establish 
their peculiar views among them. 

The labors of these gentle, loving spirits 
had a quieting effect which was long remem- 
bered by them. 
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The strong feeling of sympathy for the suf- 
ferer, wherever found, induced her to espouse 
the cause of the down-trodden African, earn- 
estly employing her voice and her pen to en- 
list the sympathies of her friends for the re- 
moval of the galling chain; and that she 
might not strengthen the hand of the oppres- | 
sor, or add to the suffering of the slave, she | 
for years abstained from using the produce of | 
his unpaid labor. When she learned that the | 
great evil was no longer legalized throughout | 
our widely-extended land, a weight was lifted | 
that had long borne down her sensitive spirit. | 

Though a great sufferer for several of the | 
last years of her life, she was favored to bear | 
all with much patience and fortitude. Her | 
days’ work having kept pace with the day, she | 
appeared to have little to do but quietly to 
wait till the summons came; which occurred | 
on the Eleventh day of First Month, 1868.” 


_ + 08m — 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A REVIEW. 
My mind has been drawn into unity and | 
sympathy with some things in No. 16 of pre- 
sent volume of the Intelligencer. 
First, the article on the administering and 
taking of an oath, on page 246. I have very | 


often seriously reflected on the propriety of | 
the followers of Him who said, “Swear not 
at all, but let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay,” and who believe it wrong for them to 
take an oath, administering one to another 


person on any occasion. When a young man, 
I removed far from among Friends, where I 
have resided for many years, with but little 
intercourse with the Society, and where I have 
been often solicited to take civil offices of 
more or less responsibility; but upon duly 
weighing and considering the matter, I be- 
lieved it right for me to decline all promotion 
in that way, where it might become my official 
duty to administer an oath, or be the cause of 
others taking an oath. Hence as much as 
possible I declined ‘attending all courts of 
Justice, (so called ;) and my Good Master has 
wonderfully favored me for my faithfulness 
in that small particular of not attending 
courts. When my name has been returned 
as a juryman, as it often was, I would inform 
the Judge of my scruples, (by letter,) saying 
I desired to evince no contempt of Court, but 
would willingly pay any fine he might choose 
to inflict, rather than attend as a juryman. 
Although the Judges have been in some in- 
stances almost entire strangers to me, they 
uniformly would inform me by letter or other- 
wise that I need not attend, that my name 
would be stricken from the list; which was 
always done, and in no case have they fined 
me for non-attendance. 

And in relation to the subject of hireling 
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ministry, I have believed it wrong for me to 
encourage it by the presence of myself or 
family when it could be avoided, although by 
not attending I might come under the ban of 
Infidel ; and I have been blessed with a faith- 


| ful companion who has had full unity with 


my scruples. 

The article on page 249, on the “ Training 
of the Imbecile,” has received my careful 
consideration. I have a small sum left from 
last year that was laid by for charitable pur- 
poses, and not used as intended, from my not 
feeling easy in mind to appropriate it as de- 
signed, and those who were to handle it, 
kindly released me from any obligation for 
it; so I have remained sti//, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up wherein I might feel easy to 
appropriate it. Although it is but little, I 
feel it would be right for me to forward it for 
the use of the “ Pennsylvania Training School 
for Feeble-minded Children,” if you would be 
so kind as toinform me (through the Jntedli- 


| gencer) to whom it could be safely sent. 


It has been my practice for some years past 
to lay up a small portion for benevolent pur- 
poses, although that small portion has been 
obtained by self-denial, always awaiting the 
opportunity where I would feel easy and satis- 
fied to appropriate it. In some instances it 
has been astonishing how my mind has been 
led into sympathy for far distant Friends so 
that I would be constrained to send them a 
small portion, without their knowing the donor, 
when months afterwards I would hear of their 
having been straitened pecuniarily at the time 
the concern for them rested with me. I write 
the above hoping it will be strengthening to 
some to feel for the unfortunate in society,— 
I will not say poor, as they, I hope, always 
have our sympathy and our liberality. 

I was much gratified in seeing that there 
was a concern in your Yearly Meeting to 
raise funds to assist young Friends in busi- 
ness. I do believe something of that kind 
would do more to restore the unity and love 
in the Society of Friends (when it would be 
said again, “See how they love one another,” ) 
than almost any thing that could be done. It 
would be feeding the hungry, and when fed, 
they would be prepargg to feel an interest4n our 
meetings, and be led to believe that Friends 
were not the most selfish sect in existence. 

Illinois, 6th mo. 25, 1869. M, 

oiaepuaenihillidpahininaei 

Here is a bit of French philosophy, by 
Dumas,the younger. ‘“ Walk twohours every 
day. Sleep seven hours every night. Get 
up as soon as you wake. Speak only when 
necessary, and say only half what you think. 
Don’t write anything but what you can sign, 
Think neither too much nor too little of money: 
it is a good servant but a bad master,” 
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A MINUTE COMPRISING THE EXERCISES OF 
THE GENESSEE YEARLY MEETING (MEN 
FRIENDS.) 

While examining the state of Society, 
as the various testimonies we hold were 
brought into view, and the evidence present- 
ed that there was still much need of a closer 
devotion to,and a more faithful maintenance 
of them, exercised minds were qualified to 
hand forth counsel and encouragement to us. 

We were feelingly reminded that the at- 
tendance of our religious meetings was a duty 
which, as we were faithful in observing, ever 
brought its own reward, and which reward 
was ever commensurate with the sacrifice 
made. 

We were invited to make the inquiry in 
our own minds, “ For what purpose do we at- 
tend these meetings?” and when the answer 
can be, that our desire is to perform that wor- 
ship which would be acceptable unto God, 
under a feeling that such a worship would 
strengthen the growth of the soul-life, and 
that to perform it, there must be an entire 
surrender of our wills to the Divine will ; that 
the prayer of the heart should be, that all 
that disturbs, disquiets, or hinders the com- 
munion of the Father, might be brought into 
stillness ; and that the aspiration may arise, 
“Here am I, Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?”—our meetings would become places of 
true and deep enjoyment; places where we 
would love to be found; places where we 
would receive strength to overcome tempta- 
tion—where our energies would be renewed 
to bravely battle with the world and its spirit, 
—and where we would find the spirit of resig- 
nation, to bear the various trials which are oft 
the accompaniments of human life, to be nur- 
tured in us. 


We were cautioned to let no feelings of pre- 


judive against our brethren arising from any | 


cause, hinder us from thus assembling to pub- 
licly worship our God ; and were shown that 
if we would be truly faithful in endeavoring 
to perform these devotiens, so as to be accept- 
able to Him, our dedication of spirit manifest- 
ed in the — of the life we led, would quali- 
fy us to labor to remove the cause of such 
prejudice, and thus w@ may be a means of 
aiding those who may have strayed to return 
to the fold of true peace. 

As each mind, when gathered for so solemn 
& purpose, was thus engaged, we should then 
indeed “hold all our meetings in the power 
of God,” and the evidence thus presented 
would reach out to the young mind, even to 
the children; and would speak to them ina 
powerful manner, calling them to “Come, fol- 
low us, as we are endeavoring to follow 
Christ.” 
- Weshould then evince that we loved God 
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supremely, because we would make His ser. 
vice and His requisitions the primary objects 
of our care. And, as we come to thus love 
Him, we shall truly dwell in Him; we shall 
experience the truth that God is Love, and 
they that dwell in Him dwell in love. And 
this would manifest itself in our intercourse 
with our fellow men, and we would be found 
fulfilling the second query by being preserved 
in love and unity, as becomes brethren, and 
guarded in what. we say of them, that no re- 
port of the talebearer or detractor shall find 
a resting place with us, or be handed by us 
to another. We would not allow the simple 
desire to gratify our own will, even in obtain- 
ing that which we may believe to be our just 
rights, to mar our affection for our brethren. 
We shall be willing to suffer, rather than any 
feeling of bitterness shall find room in our 
hearts, because we know such a feeling does 
not repair any wrong, does not reclaim any 
erring one, and destroys our own happiness. 

We were feelingly reminded that the de- 
votion of our energies to the pursuit of the 
treasures of this world could not bring peace 
to the suul ; and those in the middle walks of 
life, whose minds were and had been devoted 
to such a purpose, were called to pause and 
reflect and examine the ground whereon they 
stood ; and as they find they are not laying up 
treasures that are enduring, to let the time 
past suffice, and for the future press forward 
toward the obtaining of those higher, purer 
enjoyments, found only in a life of dedication 
to the commands of our Heavenly Father. 
The aged were also appealed to, to keep their 
ranks in righteousness, to not relax the vigi- 
lance of their watch, that thus their example 
might be a powerful incentive for the youth 
and middle aged to persevere in endeavoring 
to live lives of devotion to the truth. 

As our testimony against the use of Intoxi- 
eating Liquors was brought to our view by 
the reading of the query, while it was a cause 
for gratification that we are nearly clear of 
this great evil, yet we were reminded that we 
should not therefore relax our care and efforts 
in this respect. And we were tenderly ex- 
horted to exercise an increasing care in regard 
to the use of Tobacco, and to examine and see 
if the nature of our testimonies does not re- 
quire us to endeavor to check the spread of 
the use of an article so unnecessary to the true 
happiness of man, and ofttimes so injurious 
to his health. 

Our testimony against a Hireling Ministry 
has again brought our minds under much ex- 
ercise, and we were shown that the most ef- 
fectual manner in which we could bear it be- 
fore the world, would be by giving evidence 
that we were seeking to obey the requisitions 
of the Divine Power in our own hearts, and 
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that such obedience did enable us to live a 
true Christian life, and that by such an ac- 
quaintance with this Power there would be 
unfolded to our understandings all that was 
requisite for us to know of Divine things, and 
would therefore remove all necessity of going 
to man for instruction in the way of godliness. 

We were reminded that the necessity of 
more firmly bearing our testimony against 
War had not ceased, and that as the two great 
commandments, to “ Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind,” 
and, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” were practically carried out before the 
world, it would be far more effectual than 
mere argument; because it would plainly 
show that love was the most powerful princi- 
ple to curb and subdue the human passions, 
and would certainly end all strife and con- 
tention, because it eradicated from the heart 
the root from which these things spring. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRISON LIFE. 


Thomas Scattergood delivered a very in- 
teresting address upon this subject before 
Friends’ Social Lyceum of Philadelphia last 
winter. Five years’ experience as Warden 
of the Eastern Penitentiary had made him 
very familiar with the subject of his discourse, 
which abounded in fact and incident coming 
under his personal observation. He referred 
to the early history of Pennsylvania, and 
spoke of the wise and benevolent acts of its 
illustrious founder, his rare ability as a states- 
man, his philanthropic efforts on behalf of the 
poor and unfortunate among the settlers in 
his province. 

It being early apparent that some measures 
should be taken to exercise a wholesome re- 
straint upon evil-doers, the first buildings for 
the confinement of prisoners were erected in 
the year 1695, by order of the Council. Sub- 
sequently larger, more convenient and more 
secure jails were built as the needs of the 
community demanded. 

It had been the purpose of Penn: to make 
the prison a work-house, but his views seem 
never to have been carried out on this sub- 
ject; but, on the other hand, all classes of 
prisoners, all colors, sexes and conditions, the 
poor debtor and the savage outlaw, the inno- 
cent witness and the hardened criminal, young 
girlsand unoffending youth, abandoned women 
and profligate men, the prisoner, perhaps in- 
nocent, awaiting trial, and the desperate 
criminal, awaiting the few short hours allot- 
ted him by his earthly judge, ere he was led 
forth to the gallows, to satisfy the vengeance 
of outraged Jaw—all confined in one den as it 
were, with no means of idling away the long 
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hours of confinement but such as their wicked 
brains might conceive. 


The first person to become acquainted with 


Yhe deplorable condition of the inmates of the 


prison and take a benevolent interest in their 
welfare, was Richard Wistar, a person resi- 
dent in the neighborhood of the prison at 
Sixth and Walnut Sts. Others were soon 
actively engaged in the same cause, and a 
lively interest began to be manifested in this 
class of our fellow beings. It was under these 
circumstances and about this time that a 
small company assembled in the old German 
School-house in Cherry St., and formed them- 
selves into an organization, the very name of 
which signifies the object of their charity,— 
The Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons. The lecturer paid a high 
tribute to the character of these men, refer- 
ring to their disinterested labors of love, and 
their self-sacrificing efforts on behalf of these 
poor wrecks of humanity, as being productive 
of much good, not only affecting their tem- 
poral wants, in securing the abolishment of 
many of the evil practices and regulations of 
prison discipline, but by being instrumental 
through Divine Grace in making clear and 
beautiful the way of salvation to the sin-sick 
soul; strengthening their minds and hearts, 
in their efforts to reform, that when their 
terms of imprisonment should expire, they 
should go forth, truer men, truer women, re- 
solved that their after life should make 
amends for the misconduct and crime of their 
earlier days. 

The impression has gone abroad that con- 
victs in our penitentiaries are kept in solitary 
confinement. This isa mistake. The officers 
of the prison have frequent intercourse with 
them, as also ministers of the gospel and mem- 
bers of the “ Acting Committee” of the So- 
ciety for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons. On the first day of the week re- 
ligious service is held. The preacher speaks 
to an unseen audience, the prisoners standing 
at the entrance to their cells, the outer doors 
of which are left open that they may hear. 
No sectarian views are taught, but any Chris- 
tian minister is welcome. 

The lecturer stated that from his long ex- 
perience he could say that a very large ma- 
jority of the crimes committed in this State 
and country is caused by the too frequent use 
of intoxicating drinks, and he made an earn- 
est appeal for better home government, that 
such impressions might be formed in the 
minds of the children as would enable them 
to resist the temptations of later years. 


The flowers of Christian graces grow only 
under the shadow of the cross, and the root 
of them all is humility.—Bond. 
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Vanity is a sad destructive weed, and has 
innumerable fibres. Let us try daily to eradi- 
cate them and all their kindred, and watch 
that they spring not up again and choke the 
pure seed. 


oa 


Thou hast been the sweet companion of 
solitary moments, when my dwelling has been 
at the very bottom of the mountains,—when 
the reeds have been wrapped about my head; 
and I could only cry for mercy. It has been 
a wintry season, but I have not cast away the 
shield of faith; and in this there has been 
safety. The soul- -sustaining evidence has been 
granted, that when all human aid has been 
removed, then it is our utter insufficiency is 
known, and we feel that there is but one sup- 
porting arm of power to lean upon: and 
herein is our heavenly Father glorified. 
Could we but dwell here, having no will of 
our own—whether in abasement or abound- 
ing, all centering in “Thy will be done,”— 
how sweetly would be the progress to the 
world of spirits! Dost thou know that at. 
times I am almost ready to covet a termina- 
tion of my sojourn in this lower world, so 
many who were dear as the right hand or the 
right eye have been gathered as shocks of 
corn fully ripe. I knew enough of dear 
W. W. to appreciate his worth, and can but 
feel the loss our Society sustains in so many 
vaiiants being removed. In coupling him 
with my ever dear H., I could but mentally 
exclaim, “Oh! why has worth so short a date!” 
If opportunity should occur, I could wish my 
sympathy and love offered to the bereaved ; 
they both know where to look for support and 
comfort, even to that Power, who in His own 
time will say, “ Peace, be still.” Some of us 
know how efficacious in binding up the broken- 
hearted is one drop from His fountain of love. 
It is truly a never-failing source of consola- 
tion. In this certainty, then, let us thank- 
fully set up our Ebenezer, with the acknowl- 
edgment that hitherto Thou hast helped us. 
How precious the feeling of oneness of spirit 
which is ours, and what a privilege that this 
living testimony can exist, even though far 
distant in body. Oh! this being joined to our 
Holy Head in a perpetual covenant! How 
consoling the certainty—the Spirit bearing 
witness that we are His! I find I must daily 
struggle for resignation under all circum- 
stances. I daily feel that this is not the place 
of my rest. There is a state attainable in 
‘which we can: repose in perfect confidence 


upon that Arm, that is higher than Agag’s, 
and upon that Power, whose voice is mightier 
than the mighty waves of the sea. I ‘covet 
this state of feeling more than increase of 
corn, wine or oil. 
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GENESSEE YEARLY Merrie. —In No. 19 
of the Intelligencer we gave a brief notice of 
Genessee Yearly Meeting, furnished by a cor- 
respondent, since which extracts from both 
men’s and women’s meetings have been re- 
ceived. The minute, embracing some of the 
exercises which prevailed in men’s meeting 
in relation to the testimonies of the Society, 
will be found in the present issue. 


We here repeat the wish before expressed, 
that the extracts from the different Yearly 
Meetings, and such other information con- 
cerning their proceedings as is of general in- 
terest, could be forwarded to us at an earlier 
period. So long a time often elapses before 
official intelligence is received, that the in- 
terest is lessened in a degree by the delay. 





Is QuakerRIsmM Dyrne out ?—Under the 
above heading, an article recently appeared 
in the Editorial columns of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, a journal of wide circulation, writ- 
ten apparently in a friendly spirit, with a de- 
sire to inform the public as to the status of 
the Society of Friends among the religious 
organizations of theage. Some of the writer’s 
remarks evidently show that he lacks per- 
sonal insight into the workings of our system, 
but as an outside view of our Society we give 
it entire. 


Allusion is made to an obvious tendency 
toward the diffusion of the principles once 
considered peculiar to Friends, among people 
of other denominations. How far this may 
operate to diminish the strength and efficiency 
of our organization, or may be designed in 
the ordering of Providence to render it un- 
necessary to the welfare of mankind, is a prob- 
lem no one is yet able to solve. There is, 
however, much to cause us to cherish with 
love and interest the little “household of 
faith” which has so long, in a good degree, 
represented the great doctrine of immediate 
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conscience, and the religious liberty which re- 
sults from it. Whatever the future may bring 
forth, the duty of the present hour is to hold 
fast the profession of our simple faith with- 
out wavering; rejoicing in the general pro- 
gress which seems to have resulted from the 
faithfulness of our fathers ; determined not to 
abandon the cause in which they were so 
worthily engaged, and resolved to maintain 
our organization in its integrity; modifying 
its details only so far as to render it more ef- 
ficient for the end in view. 

Beside the tendency referred to in this arti- 
cle, there is another equally apparent through- 
out Christendom, in the very opposite direc- 
tion ;—a substitution of the shadow for the 
substance ;—the ritual for that worship which 
is in spirit and in truth ;—the creed, for that 
faith which works by love and purifies the 
heart. Against this, the Society of Friends 
should, as in the past, continue tostand as a firm 
barrier, holding up its simple testimony to the 
spirituality of the Christian religion, and fore- 
most in the great work of emancipating the 
Church from priesteraft, and elevating the 
race to a higher plane of spiritual truth and 
liberty. 

IS QUAKERISM DYING OUT? 

To answer it we must first find what it is. 
If we consult the writings of WILLIAM PEny, 
GrorGE Fox, or Barcuay, or the views of 
its living expounders, we find them at great 
disagreement, some teaching the divinity of 
Jesus, some His humanity, or rather the di- 
vinity of all in proportion to “ obedience.” 
On the question of the authority of the Bible 
and the sancity of the Sabbath they also dif- 
fer. They acknowledge no creed, and in 
their writings we have been unable to find 
any, unless it be what they call the “ Doctrine 
of the Sufficiency of the Inward Light,” that 
God leaves none of His children without a 
teacher, and that He is Himself that teacher. 
As on this doctrine their literature, their his- 
tory, and their living preachers almost unani- 
mously agree, and as it is the only important 
vital point on which there is unanimity, the 
world must consider it as their creed. The 
Quakers, or “ Friends,” as they call them- 
selves, have many “'Testimonies,” which, to 
a certain extent, may be considered a creed, 
for if members violate them they are “ dis- 
owned.” These “Testimonies,” are “ re- 


vived” frequently in their meetings by the 
reading of a series of “ queries” or questions. 
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due care of the young members, simplicity 
and love toward their fellow men. Some of 
the “queries” have grown almost obsolete 
from a false construction of their spirit. One 
asks for “ plainness of speech, behavior, and 
apparel.” By some of the members this is 
construed to mean the use of “thee” and 
“thou” in place of you in conversation, the 
refusal to use “ Mr.” or “Sir,” and the wear- 
ing of what is known as “a plain coat and 
broad-brimmed hat.” We believe that it isa 
historical fact that neither GkorGE Fox nor 
WILuiAM PENN changed their coats or hats 
when they became “ Friends.” It was the 
fashion or custom of that day. We think too, 
that “thou” was used in place of “ you” by 
the “common people,” at that time. 

On the question of music they also differ, 
but the wave of public opinion, which influ- 
ences this sect, as it does others, is fast ob- 
literating their objection to music. Whether 
the doctrine of the “ inwarddlight” is true or 
false, it is evidently spreading, but this is not, 
so much owing to the “organization” as to a 
few of its most prominent members and 
preachers, and to many outside of the organ- 
ization, who, while they believe in the doc- 
trine, ignore the outward singular forms. Ad- 
vanced Unitarianism has its basis in the Qua- 
ker faith; the longing for spiritual freedom, 
which finds an outlet in the meetings of the 





“ Progressive Friends” of Pennsylvania and 
New York, at some of which from two to three 
thousand gather at a time; the Free Religious 
Association of New England, and many other 
semi-organized religious bodies of the land, 
find their strength in the doctrine which made 
GEORGE Fox a come-outer in his day. 

We also see in the Evangelical churches a 
tending in the same direction, and in the Ger- 
man Protestants of Worms, where twenty 
thousand people assembled last month, to con- 
sider the subject of establishing a church 
upon the basis of admitting every variety of 
| belief. 

Lonpon YEARLY Meetinc.—The “ Lon- 

|don Friend” and “British Friend” of Sixth 
month contain an extended report of the pro- 
ceedings of London Yearly Meeting. 

Our readers may remember that in the 
Intelligencer of last year (Nos. 18 and 19) 
we gave some extracts from the “ British 
Friend ” in relation to the doctrinal difficul- 
ties which were agitating the Society in Eng- 
land. It may be sufficient to say that these 
difficulties continue and are increasing. 

Charges of unsoundness are freely made 
against prominent members. Pamphlets have 
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been published containing, as is alleged, 

heretical sentiments, and disaffection appears 

to be on the increase, particularly among the 

A members of Lancashire Quarterly Meeting, 
which, it is stated, contains one-sixth of 

. the members belonging to London Yearly 
Meeting. In this Quarterly Meeting, a sepa- 

ration tuok place in 1837, growing out of 

what was knownas the “ Beacon Controversy.” 

A proposition was made to send down a 

committee “to help in the case,” but this was 

opposed on the ground that a committee stood 

appointed for this purpose in the Quarterly 

Meeting. Reference was also made to the 

result of the appointment of a committee to 

visit the same meeting in 1836, on the same 

account, when the attempt to settle the doc- 

trinal difficulty xesulted in the separation 

E referred to. f the speakers remarked 
there was “ plent¥ of evidence of our sound- 

ness of doctrine, and.in the new Book of Dis- 

cipline, 25 pages aré devoted to the subject.” 

By the tabular statement furnished to the 

Yearly Meeting, it appears there has been an 

increase of 95 members during the past year. 




























Nore.—In answer to our friend “M.’s” 
inquiry in relation to the donation designed 
by him for the “Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-minded Children,” we reply 
that if sent to the Agent of our paper, E. 

‘ Comly, it will be forwarded to the Principal 
of that Institution. May this example stimu- 
late others to remember those in need. “ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


———————_49>————___. 
MARRIED. 

On the 16th of Sixth month, 1869, by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the residence of A. R. Palmer, New 
Baltimore, N. Y., StzpHen Davenport, of Albany, 
N.Y., to Benniz, daughter of Benj. B. and Prudence 
Gurney, (the former deceased.) 























DIED. 

CHANDLER.—In Waynesville, Ohio, on the 2a 
of Seventh month, 1869, Maria Chandler, wife of 
Aaron Chandler, aged 65 years ; a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. As a sheaf of wheat ready for 
the garner has another servant passed from her 
earthly cares to her everlasting reward. Peacefully 
and resignedly she entered the city of the great 
King. She was a faithful and devoted wife, and a 
kind and affectionate mother. In the midst of re- 
gret and desolation, let one thought comfort those 
who are left—that ‘‘ beyond the veil’’ she waits to 
welcome them to purer joys and a happier home 
than earth can give. R. K. E. 
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COX.—At her home near Holmesburg, Pa., on 
the 10th inst., Mary L. Cox, aged 77 years. 

GRISELL.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, at his resi- 
dence in Lloydsville, Belmont Co., Ohio, on Fifth. 
day, the Ist of Seventh mo., 1869, Nathan P. Grisell, 
in the 69th year of his age: a much esteemed minis. 
ter of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. In the life and 
character of our beloved Friend was exemplified the 
sufficiency of Divine Grace to sustain and preserve 
under the trials and vicissitudes of time, and a 
preparation was experienced for the discharge of the 
important duties required of the dedicated servant, 
Though the summons came suddenly, we have the 
consoling evidence that ‘“‘his lamp was trimmed 
and burning.’? May the solemn and interesting 
lesson again brought so near to our own homes ad- 
monish that we too must sooner or later be called 
from this scene of probation. s. 8. T. 

LEEDOM.—At Atlantic City, N. J., on the morn- 
ing of the 12th inst., after a protracted illness, Mary 
Reynolds, daughter of Dr. John M. and Virginia R. 
Leedom, in the 9th year of her age. 

POWELL.—On the 27th of Eighth month last, 
Martha Powell, wife of Ferris Powell, aged nearly 70 
years; a member of Verona Monthly Meeting, N.Y. 

POWELL.—About three months previously, Re- 
becca Powell, widow of John Powell, aged 85 years; 
a member of Coeymans Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

ROBERTS.—Suddenly, on First-day evening, 11th 
inst., Ann Roberts, in the 80th year of her age; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green St., Philadelphia. 

WILSON.—At his residence in Hockessin, New 
Castle Co., Del., on Sixth-day, the 25th of Sixth 
month, 1869, David Wilson, in the 74th year of his 
age; a member and elder of Centre Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was generally known and esteemed 
throughout the Yearly Meeting for his integrity of 
purpose, and as an earnest advocate of the testi- 
monies of truth as embraced by our Society. His 
health the past year had been infirm, yet he en- 
deavored to fulfil his mission of love and duty, not 
only to his own meeting and friends at home, but 
in visiting all the Monthly Meetings of the Quarter, 
much to the satisfaction and encouragement of 
others. To his friends he said he felt nothing in 
his way, and that his work was nearly finished,— 
desiring through great physical suffering to have 
patience to the close, which was calm and peaceful; 
and we feel the assurance that he has been gathered 
into one of the mansions of his Heavenly Father’s 
house, whose canopy over us is Love. 


—-—__+-~0 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
CLUB TALK, OR FRAGMENTS OF BARK. 
BY J. G. HUNT. 7th, mo. 1869. 

Perhaps it may be thought a little out of 
season that the botanical section of the Club 
should venture to say anything more about 
cryptogams, at a time when flowers almost 
literally cover the earth with their beautiful 
forms and load the summer air with their fra- 
grance. But we know that you have not 
neglected to renew your acquaintance with 
these more conspicuous of our floral friends, 
as they have come, one after another, to orna- 
ment the green carpet of the year. 

There has always seemed to be a keener en- 
joyment attached to hunting out all those par- 
tially hidden, unobtrusive members of the 
vegetable kingdom, rather than merely to 
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reach forth the hand and pluck the gay flower 
that hangs along the more open pathways. 
It seems a little like those sweet discoveries 
one makes, though too rarely, of the attractive 
and endearing traits of character among our 
friends, those individual points of goodness or 
of beauty which give personality, but which 
are concealed within to embellish the soul, 

rather than to attract notoriety. 

If we learn to study natural science right- 
ly,—that is, for its true meaning and signifi- 
cance, —we shall discover that all seasons bring 
their compensations. A little more tempera- 
ture or a little less, acts on living forms like 
affluence or its opposite does on human life, 
and objects of interest and beauty abound and 
become apparent to observation in proportion 
as these conditions change, but interest never 
takes wings and flies entirely away. 

Hidden in the shade of taller growths, in 
lant life as in human, are some of the love- 
iest children of God. Have we not seen in 
real life, some charming though delicate and 
retiring being, only timidly asserting its right 
to live; seeming to want some stronger life to 
love it only alittle? The brightest diamonds 
that ever have been found, had to be lifted 
up and placed in the right light before their 
true significance could be seen ; and when we 
turn towards the cryptogams, we see sparkles 
of light significant as jewels flash in the sun- 
shine, so charming and suggestive do they be- 
come, giving even to daily life a deeper in- 
terest and a wider love for all who live. 

Our ideal naturalist is not one stuffed full 
of glossaries or of crude classifications, but a 
sympathetic, seeing, hearing, listening soul, 
living in poetic harmony with life everywhere, 
regarding all types and forms as _perishing 
foreshadows of realities to come. If our 
studies stop short of developing and disciplin- 
ing the religious element of the mind, they fail 
in giving us their richest rewards and their 
most endearing compensations. 

We have been requested to bring up the 
“ Horse-tails” for conversation at this meet- 
ing, and we rejoice, at last, to have found a 
natural order of plants whose members really 
do live and grow and die without a classifica- 
tion. Botanists call the order Equisetacez, 
and they have found in it only one genus, 
which they call Equisetum, and that is the 
whole story. Is it not delightful and brief? 
We cannot decide whether it is honorable or 
otherwise in a plant to belong to a natural 
order having only one genus, but it certainly 
gives ita personality by which we may tell 

it from all other plants. 

The Equisetums are plants having such 
peculiarities of growth and structure that we 
can always recognize them. Damp or wet 
places are their chosen spots of growth. They, 
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too, sit on the margin cf that omnipresent 
water-brook that meanders through all the 
green and gladsome, or savage abodes of life. 
Their true stems, seldom thicker than a 
wheat-straw, lie buried in the ground, and give 

off bundles of little rootlets from the joints in 

order to obtain nutrition. At intervals along 

the stem buds are found, which, in develop- 

ing, appear above the ground as branches, or 

erial stems, either such as bear fruit, or such 

as are barren. The barren branches of 
Equisetum, like many other things that bring 

little reward, remain all summer long green, 

but the fruiting branches of most of the species 

perish, having performed their function in 

the cold days and adverse winds of early 

spring. 

Let us turn our attention to the barren 
stems or branches of Equisetum. These rise 
up thickly from the under-ground portion, 
looking green like the grass among which they 
often grow, and having many joints or inter- 
nodes, from which grow out numerous side- 
branches or linear leaves, in whorls. In some 
species these whorls are five or six inches in 
length and again branched, and in some mem- 
bers of the order they decrease in length 
towards the tops of the stems. Around each 
joint, moreover, and only a little above the 
point wherethe whorl comes off, grows a sheath 
beautifully and regularly cut into teeth at the 
top, and these teeth, unlike our own should 
be, are nearly always quite dark in color. If 
they do not rival in beauty the teeth of the 
mosses, or the fingers of Manhantia, they have 
in their cells grains of silica in great abun- 
dance, and beautiful stomata, arranged in 
double rows parallel with the axis of the stem, 
ornament their surfaces. 

In all these plants the epidermis is largely 
composed of silica, the granules of which are 
arranged in various beautiful shapes. The 
cells of the stomata are filled with this mineral, 
and in other parts it is “grouped into oval 
forms connected with each other like jewels in 
a necklace.” In some species not less than 
thirteen per cent. of the whole solid matter 
and fifty per cent. of the inorganic ash is com- 
posed entirely of silica. Prolonged boiling in 
nitric acid will remove all organic matter from 
the epidermis, but the outline and exquisite 
form of its cells and stomata will be preserved 
in flint. It is not very easy to understand 
how so mnch of this almost insoluble mineral 
finds its way into the epidermis of the Equise- 
tacea, and of many other plants. When flint 
is heated to redness and then quenched in 
water it becomes friable, and may be reduced 
to powder ; but in this state it is quite insolu- 
ble in water. But if this powder be fused 
with about three parts of carbonate of potash, 
and diluted with water, it becomes soluble in 
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water ; and if any of thestrong acids be now 
added very gradually, the alkali may be com- 
pletely neutralized, leaving the silica in solu- 
tion in the form of an hydrate, and thus pre- 

A senting it in a very soluble condition. This 
solubility of hydrate of silica, perhaps, may 

. explain our difficulty, at least in a chemical 
view, if not in a physiological sense ; but a clear 
understanding of the subject, perhaps, is not 
yet possible, 

Grooves varying in number and depth run 
parallel with the axis of the stems throughout 
their length, and their number is often noted 
in specific descriptions. The stems above 
ground are hollow, except at the joints, and 
their antomical structure is peculiar. A cross 
section of Equisetum arvense shows the large 
central cavity surrounded with delicate trans- 
parent cells, and without an epidermis around 
the central cavity. Then comes a regular 



















and firmer cells, having mingled with them 
numerous spiral ducts which traverse the 
length of the stems. Then a loose cellular 






having in it many large air-passages, which 
are quite visible to the unassisted eye. Sur- 
rounding all these parts comes the epidermis 
or jacket of silica, with its sparkling cells 
glistening, in polarized light, like the drops of 
the rainbow. 

‘ As our friends, the plants, speak to us in 



































system of air canals, surrounded with smaller | 


tissue extends outwards to the epidermis, but | 
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phragm composed of three layers extends acrogs 
and through this diaphragm the spiral duets 
anastomoze and pass out into the branche 
and also into the sheaths, and a circle of thick 
and spiral cells runs entirely around the 
stem, leaving, however, the smaller air cavi- 
ties at its inner circumference. The spiral 
systems which we failed to observe in the 
mosses and liverworts, except in the sporan- 
gia, are more largely developed in the Equise- 
tums, resembling therefore more nearly the 
ferns. 

In the examination of the sporangial heads 
of these plants we did not discover anything 
resembling the tail of a horse. We did not 
discover that they resembled anything else in 
the vegetable kingdom, though the cluster. 
ing sporangia in oval, cylindrical masses, 
seem to foreshadow the cones of the pines. It 
is not very easy to convey an idea of the spo- 
rangium of Equisetum. We may take it as 
theemblem of modesty among the cryptogams, 
for Nature has turned its face away from us, 
and when it opens its jewel cases we are per 
mitted to see only its back. Is this so because 
man is not yet fit to be trusted with every- 
thing that is beautiful and curious? or be- 
cause Nature always holds in reserve her 
choicest treasures, as if she rejoiced in reveal- 
ing them only to those who diligently seek? 

The last joint of the fertile stem bears the 
sporangia. These are attached to the central 


our club studies, each one in its own peculiar | axis by short pedicels growing closely to- 
language, let us endeavor to profit by their | gether, the length of each corresponding with 
teaching. We see each une taking from the| the length of the sporangia. Each pedicel 
soil or air just that nutriment which its or-| carries six sporangia, which open at maturity 
ganization demands. One gathers grains of | without teeth, and their walls are constructed 













silica, another iron, or lime, or carbon, in 
varying proportions. One gives us sugar, 
another gum, or starch, or useful resin; an- 
other gets from sources, known only to itself, 
that which will give us strength in weakness, 
or “calm our throbbing nerves to rest, like the 
lost but blessed Nepenthe. Another clothes 
itself all over with matchless beauty, and in 
its own thrilling language tells us of the 
beauty and of the goodness of God. Nowhere 
do we see the Equisetum compelling the Cin- 
chona tree to store up silica in its bark ; no- 
where do we find the sugar-cane demanding 
of the humble moss that it shall secrete sugar 
in its embroidered sporangium. But each one 
does its own proper work quietly; and we 
would suggest the idea,—p2rhaps entirely 
novel and hitherto unthought of—that man- 
kind allow men to imitate the plants in their 
life-necessities more than is now the custom ; 
that is, to draw from his own conditions in 
life that which his special character demands. 

If we make a section through a joint, a 
structure of much beauty is revealed. Here 
the stem is not hollow, but a cellular dia- 



























entirely of beautiful spiral cells, transparent 
as glass. Indeed we would not expect to find 
the sporangial walls of Equisetum shaded with 
light-obscuring colors,as we saw in those liver- 
worts which hold their isolated heads up in 
theclear sunshine. If Equisetum, then, wears 
a plainer garb, it is because that pattern of 
jacket compensates for the crowded and in- 
verted position of the sporangia with re 
spect to the light. For the same reason, we 
find no calyptra, no perianth, no involucre, as 
we did in Marchantia. 

Let us push a sharp razor horizontally 
across the ripe head of an Equisetum. The 
section reveals a wonderful sight. Moving 
and creeping things have started up like 
ghosts from invisible corners, in numbers no 
eye can count. Each little atom seems driven 
by the ever ready and omnipresent spirit of 
unrest, that seems just let loose to plague the 
plants, as it has done for generations the 
human family. And all this writhing and 
agony and alarm, and yet we hear no cry of 
anguish, no moan of pain. How coarse are 
our senses often when brought in contact with 
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Nature in her inner temples, and so ignorant | flourished in those far-off days, but which live 
no longer on the face of the earth. 


are we, that we know not whether joy or sor- 
row would come with finer organizations. We 
are speaking, of course, of the spores which 
were liberated when the sporangia were cut. 
But what gives them motion? Have they 
wings? In the liverworts we saw the elaters 
lying loosely among the spores, having no at- 
tachment with them, and in that order Nature 
had expressed only a hint as to their function. 
But in Equisetum she tells us the entire truth. 
Here each spore has attached to it four club- 
shaped elaters, and the contraction of these 
elaters twist and toss the spores about accord- 
ing to the dampness or dryness of the atmos- 
phere. In the early condition of the spore it 
has two coats, but at maturity one only. The 
external coat splits up into four ribbon-like 
fibres, elastic and hygrometric, and these are 
the elaters; but one end of each remains at- 
tached to the spore, and when these elaters 
contract or uncoil the spores are driven about 
in all directions. 

Like the ferns, the Equiseta possess only one 
kind of spore,and in germination it gives rise 
toa prothallus, or cellular expansion, on which 
the antheridia and pistillidia are formed ; but 
here these essential organs are borne on separ- 
ate prothallia, whereas, in the ferns antheridia 
and pistillidia are found on the same prothal- 
lus. The fructified germ-cell develops into 
an embryo, which finally grows into a creep- 
ing rhizome, giving off roots into the ground, 
and sending up stems which bear either leaves 
or fertile heads containing the sporangia, re- 
sembling those from which the spores were 
derived. 

Thus have we completed, though very im- 
perfectly, and in a very general way, the life- 
history of the Equisetums, these dwarfed and 
modern representatives of gigantic and ancient 
forests, which shrouded parts of the earth’s 
surface in twilight darkness prior to the Car- 
boniferous era. In those days, too remote for 
human chronology to supply dates, the 
Equisetums formed a principal part of the 
earth’s vegetation. Enormous trunks, three 
feet across and fifty feet high, fluted to the 
tops, rose from the silent swamps, having their 
verticillate branches laden with leaves a foot 
in length and ending in sporangial heads 
more numerous than we could count. These 
cryptogamic giants were of rapid growth, and 
doubtiess of as rapid decay. ‘Their prostrate 
trunks sheltered reptiles almost as huge as 
themselves. In that aye vegetation was in 
mass, but no beautiful flowers had yet come 
upon the scene. We shall not linger for 
names of extinct species, but we need not 
blush for the accuracy of our favorite science 
that, even now, can point out with precision 
the anatomy and position of species that 
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—-— -+~er - 
THE SPARROWS. 
BY MARIE ROSEAU. 
From these quaint old roofs and chimneys 
To the steps and court below, 
A crowd of noisy sparrows 
Are flitting to and fro. 


Now chattering to each other 
Upon the mossy eaves ; 
Now chirping in full chorus 

Amid the ivy leaves. 


I have wondered long and often 
What they find to do and say; 

How such little restless creatures 
Can keep busy all the day. 


I know, though never idle, 
That they ueither toil nor spin ; 
Nor barn, nor store-house have they, 
And the hoarded grain within. 


Yet I never once have wondered 

How those birds are housed and fed ; 
That in thinking of the morrow, 

They have neither care nor dread. 


For I know our Father careth 
For His creatures weak and small; 
That His watchful eye regardeth 
The sparrow if it fall. 
Yet my faith grows weak and falters 
*Neath the weight of future years, 
And my heart is over-burdened 
With the morrow’s anxious fears. 


Their cost—the merest trifle— 
A farthing would repay ; 
My priceless soul is surely 
Worth far much more than they. 


O! faithless heart and foolish ! 
Shall the children starve for bread ? 
Or shall needful sheiter fail them, ' 
While the birds are housed and fed ? 
Paris, November. 


- ~~ ~en — 


THE SEED AND THE SOWERS. 


Ever so little the seed may be, 
Ever so little the hand, 
But when it is sown it must grow, you see, 
And develop its nature, weed, flower, or tree; 
The sunshine, the air, and the dew are free 
At its command. 


If the seed be good, we rejoice in hope 
Of the harvest ® wail yield. 
We wait and watch for its springing up, 
Admire its growth, and count ou the crop 
That will come from the little seeds we drop 
In the great wide field. 


But if we heedlessly scatter wide 
Seeds we may happen to find, 
We care not for culture or what may betide, 
We sow here and there on the highway side; 
Whether they’ ve lived or whether they've died, 
We never mind. 


Yet every sower must one day reap 
Fruit from the seed he has sown. 
How carefully then it becomes us to keep 
A watchful eye on the seed, and seek 
To sow what is good, that we may not weep 
To receive our own. 
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THE PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND. 

‘ At a special meeting of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Educational Fund, held on July 1st, 
at Newport, R. L., the Chairman, Hon. Ro- 

, bert C. Winthrop, read a letter from Mr. 
George Peabody, giving the additional sum 
, of one million of dollars, invested in bonds 
and stocks of the very highest character for 
security, to be held in trust for educational 
purposes in the Southern States. In addition 
to this amount, Mr. Peabody also gives 
Florida six per cent. bonds, which, with the 
overdue and unpaid coupons, amount to about 
$384,000. This latter gift is bestowed on the | 



















| power and prosperity. 





same principle as governed the donation of | 
the Mississippi bonds to the first trust fund, 
that is to induce the Legislatures to take 
steps to redeem their financial honor. 

Mr. Peabody, in his letter to the Trustees, 
states that he has watched their proceedings, 
and expresses his warmest thanks for their 
zeal in carrying out the trust, and his cordial | 
concurrence in all the steps they have taken. 
He commends the valuable services of the 
agent of the Trustees, and expresses his grati- 
fication at the good effect of the conciliatory 
and sympathizing course of Dr. Sears. He 
thanks the people of the South for the cor- 
dial spirit with which they have received the 
trust, and for the energetic efforts they have 
made to co-operate in the plans proposed for 
the diffusion of the blessings of education in 
their respective States. Mr. Peabody con- 
curs with the reasons for the adoption by the 
Trustees of the system under which four of 
the Southern States have not received help, 
and hopes that the people of those States 
will continue to acquiesce for the present in 
that plan. He believes that at the outset 
those States and portions of States which had 
suffered most from the ravages of war, and 
which are most destitute of educational means 
and privileges, should be first and specially 
aided, and that, as the portions first aided 
shall grow in prosperity and become self- 
sustaining in their systems of education, their 
respective allotments should be applied to 
other destitute communities. Mr. Peabody 
hopes that with the additional amount now 
given, the annual income of the fund will he 
found sufficient to sustain and extend the 
work which has been so well begun. He also 
hopes that Texas may at once commence to 
receive aid. The principal sum of one mil- 
lion of dollars given by Mr. Peabody’s first 
letter of trust is still untouched, and the in- 
terest of that sum added to the interest of the 
present gift of one million, makes the annual 













































for the final distribution. Mr. Peabody con 
cludes with a prayer for God’s blessing upon 
the gift,and upon all concerned in administer. 
ing the fund, and with the hope and trust that it 
may prove a permanent benefit not only to 
the Southern States, but to the whole of our dear 
country, which he has ever loved so well, but 
never so much as now in his declining years, 
And he prays that Almighty God will grant 
to the United States a future as happy and 
noble in the intelligence and virtue of its 
citizens as it will be glorious in unexampled 
George Peabody’s 
benefactions sum up to more than $10,000, 
000, as will be seen by a few of the items, 
For education in the South, $2,000,000; Bal- 
timore Institute, $1,000,000; Museum for 
American Relics, Yale College, $150,000; 
for Institute and Educational Purposes at 
Danvers, $250,000; for a free Museum at 
Salem, $50,000 ; to the State of Maryland, 
$250,000; to Bishop Mcllvain, for Kenyon 
College, $25,000; Kane’s Arctic Expedition, 
$10,000; to “Memorial Church” to his 
mother, $100,000; to members of his family 
(estimated), $2,000,000. In addition to these 
is the gift of £350,000 sterling, or $2,300,000 
currency, for the erection of buildings for the 
poor of London.—Philada, Ledger. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 


This canal will be opened on the first of 
October next to all the ships of the world. 
This gigantic work is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of people in this part of the world, who 
know nothing of the deathly heats and blind- 
ing sands of Lower Egypt. In 1846, M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the distinguished 
French engineer, and cousin of Eugenie, while 
sitting on the verandah of his hotel in Alex- 
andria, smoking his cigarette, viewing with 
his glass the immense camel trains laden with 
merchandize hobbling over the sands of the 
Isthmus, conceived the plan of what he has 
so triumphantly achieved. He said to him- 
self that ships must do that work; that a 
canal must be cut through to connect the 
Mediterranean and Red seas, 

After getting concessions from the Viceroy 
of Egypt and the Turkish government for the 
right of way, M. de Lesseps organized his 
company. In 1854 a company was organized 
in Paris, called the “ Universal Maritime 
Suez Canal Company,” with a capital of $50,- 
000,000 gold, in shares of $100, or 500 francs, 
each. The grant or charter is for ninty-nine 

ears. M..de Lesseps was made manager. 


revenue of the trust upwards of $130,000, | The vice-royalty of Egypt was to receive fif- 
which, it is believed, will be amply sufficient | teen per cent. of the earnings yearly. The 
to meet all the requirements of the cause of | ship tariff of the canal should be the same for 
education in the South, until the time arrives | all nations ; at the end of the grant the Egypt- 
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jan government comes into possession of the 
work. 

To get ships from one sea into the other, as 
a substitute for the camel trains, which could 
be done by cutting a canal through the neck 
of land which connects the Mediterranean and 
Read seas, has been the wish indulged in by 
the kings and queens and viceroys of Egypt 
for two thousand years. 

It was the favorite project of the Pharoahs. 
The work is supposed to have been once 
partially undertaken ; but, whether from the 
want of “ greenbacks” or of professional skill 
does not appear, the canal was not built. 
Bonaparte, when in Egypt with his army, 
called to him his engineers, and told them 
that a canal “ must be cut through ;” to which 
they replied “that it was impossible; that the 
Red Sea was twenty feet higher than the 
Mediterranean ; that such would be the force 
of the current of water which would set 
through that nothing could withstand it.” 

This work received the co-operation of 
Louis Napoleon, as a matter of course, as it 
was the darling project of his uncle. 

After acouple of years spent in making 
a. the work was commenced. The 

Jiceroy of Egypt furnished M. de Lesseps 
twenty thousand Egyptian /fe/lahs—a sort of 
slaves of that country, but of the Caucasian 
race, hardy, athletic, and extremely docile, 
and good laborers, It was not long, however, 
betore trouble commenced; remonstrances 
were sent in to the Viceroy protesting against 
these fellahs being held in such kind of bond- 
age; that it would not be tolerated; that the 
civilized world was opposed to such a system 
of slavery. 

The work went on for nearly a year, till the 
protests poured in so strong from nearly all 
the crowned heads of Europe that the Viceroy 
was compelled against his wishes to discharge 
all of de Lesseps’ laborers. 

This was one of the obstacles to be over- 
come on the start. Nothing daunted, de Les- 
seps set to work hiring these fellahs, paying 
them a small compensation for their services. 
It is this class of laborers that have built the 
canal. The canal is ninety-eight and one- 
tenth miles long, its narrowest spot ninety-six 
feet, its average width being one hundred and 
ninety-seven feet, depth of water twenty-six 
feet—sufficient to float the Great Eastern or 
any vessel that will ever want to go through. 
The cost of this gigantic work is stated to be 
as follows: up to first of May, 1868, more 
than $57,000,000 had been spent; its total 
cost on opening, on the first of October, will 
be $80,000,000. 

The sides of the canal are walled up with 
blocks of stone made from the sands of the 
desert, and are as hard as granite; they are 
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made of the same material and in the same 
way as the foundation upon which the ancient 
city of Tyre was built, and are not affected 
by age or water. 

The water that feeds the canal comes from 
Bitter Lake; this and three smaller ones form 
a part of the canal. The former is kept 
filled by water from the Mediterranean, which 
is only a few inches higher than the lake ; the 
difference between the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea is fourteen inches, and not twenty 
feet, according to ancient theory. 

The opening ceremonies on the Ist of Oc- 
tober will as far excel all celebrations of the 
kind heretofore, as the canal excels in mag- 
nitude all similar works in the known world. 

It is expected that many of the crowned 
heads of Europe or their representatives (also 
from Africa, Asia, China, and Japan) will 
be there; the Empress Eugenie is expected to 
be present. 

For the purpose of doing honor to the dis- 
tinguished guests, immense buildings or tents 
are being erected, to be fitted and furnished 
with all the peculiarities of style and fashion 
of the country they represent. 

The following may serve to settle the con- 
flicting rumors abroad respecting the pro- 
posed opening of the Suez Canal. Mr. Lange, 
English director of the Suez Canal Company, 
writes as follows: 

As rumors have gone abroad to the effect 
“that the opening of the Suez Canal has been 
put off to the 15th of November, and now to 
the 1st of January, 1870,” will you permit 
me, through the medium of your journal, to 
inform the public that the nature of the ag- 
greements entered into with the contractors, 
combined with the actual progress of the works, 
give every assurance that in the month of 
October next the Suez Canal will, throughout 
its entire length, have attained the required 
depth of 26 English feet, with a width vary- 
ing from 100 metres (327 English feet,) along 
the greater portion of the canal, to 60 metres 
(196 English feet,) at three other points along 
the line, as specified in the plans. But atthe 
request, and in order to suit the personal con- 
venience of his Highness the Viceroy of 
Egypt, the official inauguration has now been 
‘fixed to take place on the 17th of November 
next. 

I may further mention that all shipping, 
whether mercantile or naval, conveying pas- 
sengers as visitors for the inauguration, will 
be permitted to pass through the canal free 
from any payment of canal dues. It will be 
necessary, however, for such vessels to be at 
Port Said not later than the 16th November, 
in order to be ready to go through the canal, 
from Port Said to Lake Timsah, on the 17th, 
remaining the 18th before the town of Ismai- 
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lia, where his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt 
will give an entertainment. The following 
day the Bitter Lakes will be traversed and 
the Red Sea reached, viz: on the 19th Novem- 


ber.— Philada. Press. 


WHAT A SPIDER EATS PER DIEM. 

In order to test what a spider can do in the 
way of eating, we arose about daybreak in 
the morning to supply his fine web with a fly. 
At first, however, the spider did not come 
from his retreat; so we peeped among the 
leaves, and there discovered that an earwig 
had been caught and was now being feasted 
on. The spider left the earwig, rolled up the 
fly, and at once returned to his “‘ first course.” 
This was at half-past five A. M. in September. 
At seven the earwig had been demolished, 
and the spider, after resting a while, and 
probably enjoying a nap, came down for the 
fly, which he had finished at nine A.M. A 
little after nine we supplied him with a daddy 
long-legs, which he ate by noon. At one 
o’clock a blow-fly was greedily seized, and 
immediately, with an appetite apparently no 
worse for his previous indulgence, he com- 
menced on the blow-fly. 

During the day and toward evening, a 
great many small green flies, or what are pop- 
ularly termed midges, had been caught in the 
web; of these we counted one hundred and 
twenty all dead and fast prisoners in the 
spider's net. Soon after dark, provided with 
a lantern, we went to examine whether the 
spider was suffering from indigestion or in 
any other way from previous meals; instead, 
however, of being thus affected, he was em- 
ployed in rolling up together the various lit- 
tle green midges, which he then took to his 
retreat for tea. This process he repeated, 
carrying up the lot in little detachments, 
putil the web was eaten, for the web and its 
contents were bundled up together. A slight 
rest of about an hour was followed by the 
most industrious web-making process, and be- 
fore daybreak another web was ready to be 
used in the same way. Taking the relative 
size of the spider and of the creatures it eats, 
and applying this to a man, it would be seme- 
what as follows: at 7 A. M., a lamb; at 9 
A.M., a young cameleopard ; at 1 o’clock, a 
sheep ; and during the night 120 larks. This, 
we believe, would be a very fair allowance 
for a man during twenty-four hours; and 
could we find one gifted with such an appe- 
tite and digestion, we can readily compre- 
hend how he might spin five miles of web with- 
out killing himself, provided he possessed the 
necessary machinery. 


A child was asked, “* What is faith ?” 


She 


, 


questions.” A beautiful reply. 
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eres ; | one, however, was uncovered, and was stamped as 
answered, “ Doing God’s will and asking no| weighing 175 pounds two ounces, and as worth 





ITEMS. 

Tue Inprans.—Vincent Colyer, the Agent of the 
U. 8. Indian Commission, who has just returned to 
Leavenworth, Kansas, from an exteuded tour among 
the tribes, gives an interesting account of the Mogaj 
Indians. This tribe of Pueblos, numbering about 
5C00, he says are industrious, intelligent and self. 
supporting. They have seen but few white men, 
being rarely visited by Americans. Their villages 
are about 100 miles west of Fort Wingate, and are 
easily approached by a good trail. They live in 
stone houses, neatly plastered, from one to three 
stories high, built on the top of high rocky bluffs, 
and capable of easy defence against attacks. They 
manufacture pottery, woolen blankets and dresses, 
raise corn, beans, peaches, &c., aud have large 
flocks of goats and sheep. They received us with 
cheers and hospitality, entertained us and fed our 
animals. They ask for teachers and schools, and 
tools with which to till the soil, for which they are 
willing to pay in corn, wool, &. They are within 
a few days’ walk of Prescott, Arizona, where the 
people are now paying eighteen dollars in gold the 
sack for flour. 

Mr. Colyer thinks that a lasting peace can now 
be arranged with the Apaches, and states that the 
recent depredations on the Plains were committed 
by remnants of tribes, the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes, defeated by Sheridan and Custer last winter, 
having gone to their reservations. The ‘ Friends,” 
according to Mr. Colyer’s report, are lard at work, 
and will soon establish a better state of affairs.— 
Philadelphia Ledyer. 


Tae Great Rain Fart in the West has been 
seriously deplored by the journals of that region, 
aud the destruction of the entire corn crop was 
prophesied. It now appears, however, that actual 
measuremen‘s show that the rain fall in the West, 
for June, 1869, was only one-fourth of the rain fall 
in 1868, and one-half the average for the last ten 
years. In addition to this encouraging intelligence, 
it is announced that the pleasant weather succeed- 
ing the rains has greatly improved the prospects of 
the crop, and that the wheat will be ready for the 
harvest in two weeks, and that the corn looks well 
and is approaching maturity very rapidly. From 
these accounts it would appear that the crops of 
the United States are far from being ruined, and 
will probably equal if not exceed the yield of ordi- 
nary years. 


Tue Cuance or Cotox of the leaves in autumn 
from green to red has been attributed to the effect 
of acid, and it was asserted that the green color 
could be restored by submitting the leaves to the 
action of an alkali. This hypothesis, however, was 
advanced without any basis of facts to support it, 
but the London Atheneum now asserts that the 
theory has been established by experiment. Au- 
tun leaves placed under an exhausted receiver 
with vapor of ammonia, it is asserted, in nearly 
every instance lost the red color and renewed their 
green. In some leaves, such as the sassafras, the 
blackberry and maple, the change was rapid, and 
could be watched by the eye, while others, par- 
ticularly certain oaks, turned gradually brown, 
without showing auy appearance of green. 


Taree Tons of solid silver in brivks, weighing 
from 1500 to 1504 ounces each, were recently 
shipped from Georgetown, Colorado, to Chicago, 
These bricks were packed in sealed leather sacks; 
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KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 
For Young Men and Boys, 


KENNETT SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 





E. T. & R. FOCC, 


PLAIN AND CASING BONNETS 
MADE TO ORDER. 
ALSO 


MILLENERY GOODS, TRIMMINGS and Vanretizs, 


Will reopen Tenth mouth 4th, 1869. Seven Teachers. Fifty | SUitable for Friends and others. 


Lectures—Scientific, Classical and Commercial. Two School 
rooms and five Class rooms. Bath rooms, with hot and cold 
water. Gymnasium, €0 by 24, and 25 feet high. Ten acres of 
unds, 4c, Addres: 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGF, AB (Harva'd University,) 
Kennett Square, ‘‘he«ter Co. Pa., 


from Broai and Prime Sts. Daily trains through to Baltimore. 
73 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J, 


THIs WELL-KNOWN and Favorite Hovse having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a first class 
Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. 


No. 3 Ninth St., 1st door west of Market, 
810 atp WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FOR SALE 





or vi-it the Schools, via Philada. and Baltimore Urntral Kailroad, | An Eight-roomed House, Front and giae Yard, plea- 


santly located in West Chester. 


Apply to CHAS. SWAYNE, 
$3 West Chester, Pa. 


_WM. HEACOCK’S 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Ocean Hovss is situated within fifty yards of| Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering. 


the beach. It offers superior advantages to Famt- 
LIES on account of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests : and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
been added, and many other important improve. 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
heJp which will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who favor the Ocean House with their patronage. 

As formerly, No BAR on the premises. 

Zz For Rooms, &c., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
JOaN W. LYCETT, Cape May, N. J. 
HENRY W. SAWYER, x5 3mo 828 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Righth Session of this institution will commence ov 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1869. 








Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 


exxi ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Also firstclas HAIR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tres-es, Varnishing aud Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 


STORE FOR SALE. 

A New Stock of Goods and Store Fixtures for sale. 
Busine~s well established and prosperous. Located 
in McLean Co., Ill., in a pleasant village in the 
midst of a settlement of Friends. Stock worth 
$3500 to $4000. Will be sold at invoice. The 
store, with a pleasant dwelling and fine grounds, 
can be rented reasonably, and for any length of 
time. This is a fine chance for business. 

Address BENJ. MAROT, Benjaminville, IIL, 

62640 or T. N. SOWERS, Dayton, Ohio. 





Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. Nocxtra chare 8. Boarding and Day School for Girls, 


For fall purticulars address 2 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 





912 36wy Crosswicks P.O. Burlington Co., X. J, a 
WM. HEACOCK, 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGeneral Assortment of Ready-made Coffins | Cherry St. 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. | % 


36 69 ly 





Will Re-open Ninth mo, 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
English Branches , also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 

Mary Anna Loneostretu, 1306 Filbert St. Racnen 
T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St. Ditinwyn Parrisa, 1017 
Lypia GittiseuamM, 1516 Vine St. Heten 

LonestreTH, 110 S. 17th St. 
x26em SUSAN HAYEHURST, Principal. 
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MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, Taylor & Jackson's Academy. 


’ 


(Concordville Seminary Enlarged, ) 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Opens its Fall ard Winter Term Ninth menth 27th 

Courses ef Study, Scientific, Ladies and Coilege x 

Tn the fcientific, to meet the wants of farmers’ sone, a special 
department has veen introduced to teach Chewical Analysis 

Teache 8 of the best ability have been émploved 

The Kéitor of the Delaware Co Republican reports the follow 
ing :—“ Joveph Shortlidge is making a grand improvement to his 
Academy.” In this addition are twenty-five roome, twenty fr 
bed-«chambers, the remainder being bath. washing. lsundry. la- 
boratory, library, and water-clorets. The reoma derigned as 


study and sleeping apartments are far more complete than any 
we bave seen. 


Ad ress JOSEPH SHORTLIDGR, A M.. Principal 
; Concordville. D-lawa-e Co Pa. 


GOODS FOR THE SEASON. 


JUST RECEIVED 


Friends Central Dy hoods Store, 


1000 yds Crape Marets Modes, at 250, worth 50. 

50 Mode Shetland Shawls. 

100 White Shetland shawls. 

75 Pearl Shetland Shawls. 

8-4 Plain Hernanie, for Plain Dresses and Shawls; 
our own selection. 

25 ps. of various Dark Skades of Tamartines of 
our own importation. 

Plain Ground India Silk with spots. 

Plain Shades of Bombazines. 

Plain Shades of Alpacas. 

All of our own importation. 

No such goods in this country. 

Friends are invited to call and see them. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


emuyasere Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 

‘or Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in this country—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Silk finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mobair Mel .nges, 25 cts. 

Dark Brown Stiiped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 
bargain. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $!.873—cheap. 

Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc. 

44, 5-4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and bama 
Shawls. 

A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 

Bound Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 

J.J. L. has this season made extra exertious to 
procure goods for Friends. He aims to make his 
Store HeapquarrTeRs for goods for Friends. Please 
call and examine his stock. ems xi 515 








Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 

Large, elegant, Suberban Residence for Stu- 
dents and Teachers, erected 1869. Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
healthfulness, scope and variety 
of scenery. Private Study 


Rooms. 
Three Academic Courses of Study. 


The Scientific and Classical courses each extend 
through four years ; the former is believed to be the 
most complete programme of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate eduva- 
tion ; the latter is adapted to the wauts of students 
preparing for College, enables them to take advanced 
standing, and thus avoid unnecessary expense. 

The Commercial course is ih all respects as com- 
plete as can be pursued in commercial colleges, and 
affords students an opportunity to perfect them- 
selves in branches not generally taught in such in- 
stitutions. 

Diplomas at the end of each regular course. 

Tuition and board in highest classes per year $270. 

For fall particulars please send for new catalogue 
containing cuts of buildings, programmes, etc., to 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR Prdastodhe 
or MILTON JACKSON, B. 8. } sie ts 
PT FPall term opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
7103 m. 


OK-A-NIK-ON 
This beautiful country seat three miles from 
Burlington N. J., and less than one mile from the 
railroad connecting New York and Philadelphia, a 
high and heaithy situation adjoining Oxmead Farm, 
the residence of Geo. D. Parrish; with accommo- 
dations for 30 pupils, hot and cold water and all 


modern conveniences in the house; is now offered — 


for rent as a Boarding school on very moderate 
terms. Address, GEO. D. PARRISH, 
7 n. et. Burlington N J. 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil a &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
we rmo 33 W. Second St.. Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The follow ng New aud desirable Gouds are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 


1 have just received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAWLS. Bounid and Unbound. Also & large assorument of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. &c 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 
The Store is about haifa block from the Meeting-house, between 
14th and 15ih Sta.. New York Cirv 91248 lyp 


GIDEON FROST’S 
New exposition of the leading facts 
of Geology, including a disqui- 
sition upon the or and 
formation of Coal and 





Petroleum. 
Sent free of postage upon the remittance of 50 ets. 
to the author, Greenvale, Long Island. 6v tf 
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